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Physician. How do you find yourself 
to-day? 

Patient. I do not know: you ought 
rather to tell me how I am. I remem- 
ber an old choleric fg^ntleman^ who 
flew into a great passion with the late 
Dr. Warren, for asking him how he did, * 
saying, " why. Doctor, that is the very 
thing I sent for you to tell me !" 

Ph. Tell me, then, how you feel, 
and I will tell you how you are. 

Pa. 1 am in less pain, but weaker: 
t;his machine seems wearing out as 
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4 A SCEPTICAL PHYSICIAN 

perceptibly to myself as I know, in 
theory, it must be doing perpetually. 

Ph. You have no reason to be dis- 
couraged by such sensations, for, as 
you observe, that is always the case, 
more or less. Bichat defines life to be 
r ensemble des fonctions qui resistent ct 
la niort. 

Pa. The definition is admirable, for 
it exactly expresses the fact: la mart 
is king here, and sooner or later all 
things submit to him : it is the neces- 
sary lot of all creation. 

Ph. PaUida mors aequo pulsat pede 
regumque turres, et pauperum taber- 
nas. It is the lot, and that is sufficient 
for us; but I do not know why you 
should express yourself so largely. 
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when you say necessary of all crea- 
tures. 

Pa. First, for your quotation: I 
must mention a most happy translation 
of it by Malherbes — 

" Le pauvre en sa cabane, ou le chaume le couvre 
Est sujet a ses lois ; 
£t la garde qui veille aux barri^res du Louvre, 
N'en defend point nos rois." 

Next, for your philosophy : if death be 
the universal lot of all things which 
have life, and that is indisputable, it is 
universal only because it is necessary. 

Ph. You make your statement so 
broad, that it will include things which 
I should hardly think you would be 
willing to admit. 

Pa. How so ? 1 state a truth : if it 
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be a truth, all that falls within its range 
must be true likewise. 

Ph. Your statement^ I know, refer- 
red primarily to the decay arising from 
altered structure, or fiinctionary de- 
rangement of your own body; but if 
you affirm that decay to be necessary, 
because it is invariable, your proposi- 
tion must include the derangement and 
suflFering of the moral, as well as of 
the physical creation. 

Pa. Well ! and what then ? for this 
is, I suppose, the conclusion that you 
think I should not be willing to admit. 

Ph. Certainly; for then you are a 
Necessitarian, and a Fatalist. 

Pa. My dear Doctor, you are a phi- 
losopher; you despise cant, supersti- 
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tion^ and priestcraft; you are above 
vulgar prejudices; do not then resort 
to the weapons which you repudi^^te 
in others; and by affixing an oppro- 
brious term upon me, divert your own 
attention, and endeavour to draw off 
mine from things to words. 

Ph. But you destroy man's respon- 
sibility. 

Pa. Caro Dottore! chi va piano va 
sano; chi va sano, va Umtano. We must 
not enter upon a new point until I have 
made myself clear on that with which 
we set out, and on which I have not 
had the good fortune to make myself 
understood. 

Ph. You affirm that moral as well 
as physical ill is necessary. 
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Pa. If it be not necessary, the* it 
must be arbitrary. What I mean by 
necessary is, that it is the result of 
essential properties; call it by what^ 
ever name you please, ill, evil, suflPeof* 
ing, or by any other. Its most aggrsu- 
vated visible form, as well as climax*, 
is death ; and this is a necessary result 
of creation, or essential property in all 
created things. 

Ph. You are a great reader of the 
Bible I know; pray do you find there 
your opinions of necessity ? 

Pa. You are not a great reader of 
the Bible I know, and do not hold it 
in the estimation that I do: if I did 
not find my opinions in it, I would 
abandon them instantly. 



^ 
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Ph. Whereabouts do you find them 
^n the Bible ? 

Pa. The Bible is a collection of 
writings which God caused certain in- 
dividuals to write, in order to make 
Himself known to men. It is, there- 
fore^ a revelation of the True One, and 
the Good One; for He only is true 
dnd good. But the declaration of that 
abstract fact would neither instruct us 
nor benefit us; and the only way in 
which the truth can be conveyed, is 
by showing out the opposite, namely, 
that all things else but Himself are 
false and bad. This state does not 
depend upon an arbitrary decree of the 
\mcontroulable First Cause, decreeing 
Himself to be good and all other things 
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to be bad, but is essentially necessary ; 
i, e, necessary, because constituting the 
essential properties of creator and crea- 
ture. These opposites are therefore 
irreconcileable ; and we are furnished 
with many examples of visible things 
which are also irreconcileable, in order 
to help our conception of the irrecon- 
cileable properties of invisible things^ 
such as cold and heat, black and wMte, 
light and darkness: the total absenoe 
of any one of these produces its op- 
posite; that is, they are essentially 
opposed to each other: such are their 
essential properties. In like manner, 
ill is the necessary consequence to all 
created things of the absence of the 
Creator, 
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Ph. Absence of the Creator! the 
Creator must be omnipresent 

Pa. True : He is said to be present 
in Hell, as well as in Heaven : but very 
different qualities are manifested in 
those two very different places: Jus- 
tice in punishment is only displayed in 
one; while justice combined with love 
is shown in the other. 

Ph. You very much surprise me. 
You are quite right in saying that I 
hate priestcraft and imposture upon 
any subject, more especially upon that 
on which men's imaginations are so 
violently, and, as it appears to me, im- 
moderately excited, I mean religion: 
but you have put the case in a way 
that I have never heard it placed in 
before. 
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Pa.- I know that you do not trouble 
the inside of a church much, but do 
you never attend any place of public 
worship ? 

Ph, Oh yes, I hear my friend Sidney 
Smith, whenever I can; but though a 
wit and a bon-vivant, nobody expects 
more theology from him than from 
Punch. • 

Pa. But unless you go to church 
to hear theology, you might as well, 
by your own confession, sit at home 
and see Punch. Do you ever attend 
the chvirches where theologians do 
preach ? 

Ph. Oh yes, I have heard most of 
your famous evangelicals ; Daniel Wil- 
son, and the Noels, and Cunningham, 
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and some of the Dissenters: I have 
heard Hall^ and Chalmers. 

Pa. Well, did you never hear theo- 
logy from any of them ? 

Ph. Except from the last, I can 
safely say that I never heard any thing 
but empty declamation, fit only for old 
women ; nothing proved and made out. 
I sometimes, to oblige my sisters and 
my old mother, go with them to my 
parish church, and always think how 
lucky it is for the parson that I may 
not stand up and reply to him. 

Pa. I grant that the theology these 
men have pubUshed is miserably defec- 
tive, yet it does not follow that the 
sermons you heard were improper for 
the congregations they addressed, be- 
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cause they were not adapted to minds 
like yours. But I thought I once saw 
you at Mr, Irving's. 

Ph. Yes, I was once there ; and if 
the church did not lie so fax away I 
should have gone again ; for I heard 
a sermon which I shall never forgets if 
I were to live a thousand years* Many 
things were said which I could jaot 
understand; and many more directly 
the reverse of what I believe to be 
true ; but they were advanced with a 
power of argument that I could not 
despise. I think those fellows you call 
evangelical have far less power than 
the old divines whom I have some- 
times dipped into, such as Hooker, 
Sanderson, Goodwin, and others. I 
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wonder yott did not recommend me 
Tremaine, which all the old ladies and 
dandy divines among my patients are 
vastly taken with. 

Pa. The author of Tremaine spends 
three volumes in turning an Atheist 
into a Deists and thinks he has done 
him much service; whereas, in my 
opinion, he is just as far off the mark 
of being a Christian as when he set 
out. 

Ph. When you say that ill is the 
necessary consequence to all created 
things of the absence of the Creator, 
do you mean only when left to them- 
selves ? 

Pa. I mean created things as cre- 
ated things; not as imited to the 
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Creator, or, as it is said, upheld by hm^ 
which is the same thing, because theii 
they cease to be independent creatures; 
but by their union, or upholding, rely 
upon some property not essential in, 
but extraneous to, themselves, and ber 
longing to the Creator, 

Ph, You infer, then, that because 
created matter runs into corruption, 
created spirit must do so likewise. 

Pa. We must be somewhat more 
cautious here, because we are getting 
into regions, the language of which is 
beyond us. I do not deny the terms 
which you state ; but you are aware 
of the difficulty of defining what spirit 
is, and of limiting that word to one 
idea. 
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Ph. By spirit I mean souls^ if men 
have souls. 

Pa. Do not say if men have souls ; 
because you know you believe that 
there is a principle in man separate 
from, though to a certain extent in- 
fluenced by, the machine commonly 
called his body. 

Ph. Yes, I certainly admit. that; 
and the universaUty of the conscious- 
ness of it is a strong fact in its favour 
on the one side, and the reasoning of 
Lawrence and the Materialists de- 
cidedly false on the other. 

Pa. I am glad the balance is in 
•favour of our having souls : then, in 
answer to your question, I observe 
that I can form no idea of what spirit 
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is ; neither its fornix mode oS subsist- 
ence, nor consequently of the manner 
of its deterioration. The only light 
I can obtain upon the subject is from 
the Bible, and there I find precisely 
the same language used to describe the 
phases of it that are used to describe 
the changes of the body. 

Ph. I am qmte persuaded with Du- 
gald Stevrart, that we can receire no 
ideas but those which are conveyed 
through the medium of our external 
»enses« 

Pa. Natural philosophy likewise in- 
forms us of matter so subtle as to elude 
the grasp of our most delicate instru- 
ments, such as Hght, heat, electricity, 
the aroma of plants, of musk, and 
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other animals: for all which reasani^ 
I conclude that the matter of q)irit or 
aouls of men (if I may he allowed to 
^enploy such a term for want of a 
better) is not more different from the 
bodies of men than the matter of light 
is different from the matter of a can- 
non ball. 

Ph. 8ome people would call you^ 
from making use of the expression 
matter (tf souls, a Materialist 

Pa. It is presumed that no one who 
is capably of entering into this question 
is so ignorant as to confound the doo- 
trine here advanced with that of the 
Ma&mahsts. I contend that the soul 
is a prijiCQ>le of life wholly independ- 
ent of the body in its nature, but to 

b2 
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the development of which a body, 
as a machine, is given, and which 
body it moves ad libitum within certain 
limits. They assert that what we call 
life is the product of the machine. I 
assiert that it is the moving principle 
of the machine ; so that we are as far 
as the poles asunder; as far as substi* 
iuting cause for efiect can place us. 

Ph. I grant that there neither is nor 
can be any language with which to 
express things relating to immaterial 
and invisible objects, but that which is 
derived from the material and the visi- 
ble ; but why must the soul decay ? 

Pa. Substitute the word deteriorate 
for decay, and I can more easily reply 
to you. Created things cannot be 
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essentially immutable : if they are mu- 
table, and have a will, they will wish 
to move ; and that motion will be in 
sislf-sufficiency, not in dependance on, 
and therefore a departure from> the 
Creator. If the Creator be the only 
good, that departure must be an ill. 
Decay is the expression of this essen- 
tial property in physics : sin, the ex- 
pression of a similarly essential pro- 
perty of creatureship in morals ; sin 
being a non-conformity of the mind, 
or soul, to the mind or moral attributes 
of the Creator : sin being therefore to 
the soul what disease or caducity is to 
the body. 

Ph. The decay of the visible then 
being an outward expression of a simi- 
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lar process belongitig to the sotd, as 
you do not, I presumCj hold yoiurself 
respdn^ble for not having an incorrup- 
tible body, hotv do you hold yourself 
relsponsible fot not having an incor- 
ruptible, thut is, a sinlesd soul ? Thus 
I am again brought to the subject of 
the respotisilulity of man. 

Pa* CJonceming the responsibility of 
those to whom ^o "revelation of God's 
will has been made I will say nothing; 
but it is v^ clear that the duty of 
€very one in a Chrisdsn latid, who 
must know tfaait there is a Book which 
fmrports to 'contain «uch a revelatioli, 
is to study it : ordinary faculties are 
sufficicinit to iq[)i^ehend that it is of 
divine irngta ; and the duty to take it 
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as otir guide follows as a necessarjr 
corollary. The respon^bility of man, 
therefore, does not bring him iirto con- 
d^QEmation for not having a sinless soul ; 
hut having a sinlul soul, for not believ* 
ing what God has declared concerning 
both its sinfulness and its remedy. 

Ph. Do you mean that the inclinar 
.tions of the creature cmild not have 
been so formed by the Creator, as that 
it should have inclined only to himselt 
and to what is good ? 

Pa. Certainly they aaight; but if 
they had been formed with a Uas all 
one way, they would not have been 
fonned with free smd independent yo* 

lition. 

Ph. I do not think that if a creature 
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were formed free and independent that 
it would necessarily depart from the 
Creator. 

Pa. Every creature need not neces* 
sarily have volition, but only those who 
are responsible : they must still preserve 
also the other properties of creatures 
which axe essential such as ignorance, 
liability to depart. from the Creator, 
mutability, dependancy, &c.: because 
the want of these would constitute 
them not creatures, but gods. 

Ph. your.axgument runs hard upon 
proving that; God created sin. 

Pa. God did not create sin ; nor did 
Any one else create sin, for sin is not 
a thing to be created. 

Ph. How so ? 
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Pa, Sin is a condition of the crea- 
ture; only give to a creature volition 
and free agency, and it will certainly 
exercise that volition in some way of 
its own; therefore not in conformity 
with the will of the Creator: this non- 
conformity is sin ; therefore sin is a 
necessary condition of a creature en- 
dowed with free agency, and permitted 
to manifest its own innate independent 
will. 

Ph, But still the difficulty recurs, 
why did God make creatures with such 
wills? 

Pa. Nay, leave out the word siLch, 
and say, why did God make creatures 
with wills? and let me answer this 
question by another; how could He 
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make beings responnible without en- 
dowing tbetn with wills ? 

Ph. Suppose I grant that it was 
necessary, that, if beings were to be re- 
sponsible, they must have wills, — ^then, 
I ask, why was it necessary to create 
responsible beings at all ? 

Pa. It is revealed that God created 
all things with a view to the manifes- 
tation of himself, and with this know- 
ledge it seems easy to perceive, by the 
light of our natiual reason, tkat if 
moral attributes were to be manifested, 
it must be by means of morally rei^an- 
&h\e beings, 

Ph* But if the Bible only declares 
the eternally necessary distinctions be- 
tween Cpeator and creature, the alone 
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goodness of the One^ and consequent 
happiness^ and the total deptavity and 
consequent misery of every other thing, 
how does any benefit accrue by the 
study of that revelation ? 

Pa, The whole force of your objec- 
tive question lies in the word imly. 
That which you state is not the (mly 
thing declared^ but it is the necessary 
basis on which another fact rests^ 
namely, that the Creator, knowing and 
seeing this to be the case, *^ so loved 
the world, that he gsvB his only be- 
gotten Son to come into the world, 
that the world through him might 
be saved; that whosoever believeth 
on him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life." Now the love, wis- 
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dom^ and suitableness of this, entirely 
depends upon the former; for if the 
former be not true, this was not neces- 
sary; but this, being done, the pre- 
sumption is that it was necessary^ 
therefore the former was true. 
" And now having put me to the qiies- 
't ion forte etdure for the last half hour, 
giving me a pain in my head, instead 
of curing one in my body, let me ask 
you, as an honest man, whether one 
great objection in your mind, to the 
doctrine of the atonement, has not 
arisen from a secret misgiving respect- 
ing its suitableness to your ideas of 
divine wisdom. 

Ph. I admit that it has. You may 
philosophize as long as you will, and 
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call it Ghristian resignation^ since you 
do not like the word fatalism^ or any 
thing else you please, but in point of 
fact, notwithstanding the pain in your 
head I have now given you, you feel 
that you are getting better ; and if you 
thought otherwise, you would be in 
just as great a fright as your neigh- 
bours. 

Pa. My dear friend, thanks be to 
God who has directed your skill and 
kind care, that I do believe myself 
better: but you know that the vis vita 
in me is very weak ; and that which 
I am most desirous to be prepared 
for is, not the last interview with you 
on a sick-bed, but the first moment 
that I find myself in a state of con- 
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sciousness separate from this body. A 
dight spasm of the heart> or the sufBi^ 
^on of a drop of lymph on the brain, 
or a thousand other messengers from 
Godj may effect this at any moment; 
or, whichj perhaps, is worse still, the 
decay or perversion of the power of 
reflection. Take my creed, therefore, 
not from the last feverish starts of de^ 
bility, but from the settled judgment 
of my most healthy and collected mo- 
ments. 

Ph. There is much of animal and 
nervous depression and excitement 
attendant on disease, which give a dan 
cided colour to death'^bed scenes. I am 
glad, at least, you do not make those 
wicked accusations of yourself and ctf 
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your own sinfulness, which have al- 
ways disgusted me in the accounts of 
those who are set forth as patterns by 
the heralds of conventicles ; for I, who 
have known the whole tenor of your 
lUe, should certainly set it down to 
stage effect, although I have a high 
opinion of your sincerity, and of your 
being incapable of imposture of any 
kind. 

Pa. That is, my dear Doctor, you 
are willing to admit, that I am as little 
of an ass and hypocrite as any one 
who professes to be a Christian can be. 
But how can you, being a philosopher, 
confound a principle with the mani- 
festation or development of that prin- 
ciple ? Wood is combustible. Would 
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it be a sound argument in any one to 
dispute this by saying, that there is a 
chestnut beam in Westminster Hall of 
eight hundred years old, which has 
never yet burned ? Men are sinners ; 
i. e. as prone to sin as wood is to bum : 
whether these propensities hare shown 
themselves, and the mode in which 
they have been shown, depends alto- 
gether upon external causes ; as some 
trees are less combustible than others, 
and require more advantageous cir- 
ciunstances for the development of that 
property. 

Ph. Surely you do not mean to 
-confound all distinctions between de- 
grees of criminality. 

Pa. Degrees of criminality depend 
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upon the rule by which the conduct is 
determined to be criminal. In Eng- 
land it is wrong to appear in the pre- 
sence of the King with your head co- 
vered : in Turkey it is wrong to appear 
with it bare. Without quibbling, how- 
ever, upon conventional crimes, or 
those which social laws alone make so, 
we must draw a broad distinction be- 
tween what is contrary to the declared 
will of God, and that which merely 
relates to man : yet in one sense all 
crime is equal, namely, that it is op- 
posed to the will of God, to which, 
as creatures, we are bound to con- 
form. 

Ph. You place, then, the duty of 
man to be in perfection; and do you 

c 
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mean to assert^ that every man is 
condemned who is not perfect ? 

Pa. Undoubtedly I do : bntnowyoii 
have wheeled to the right-aboub as 
quickly as the House of Lords at tbe 
command of the First Lord of ti^ 
Treasury on the Catholic Question; 
and you seem to be ready to findifeuilt 
with me for carrying the responability 
of man too far. 

Ph. I should like to know what yoti 
understand by Hell. 

Pa. It must mean both a state and 
place. As^ a state, it is that whic^ 
every creature by continual departui^ 
from, and acts of hostility against, 
God, is constantly employed in in- 
creasing the misery of for himself; and 
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which misery must consequently be 
proportionate to the. offences which 
he has committed against his Creator 
and against his fellow-creatures> and 
against Grod's other creatures. As a 
place^ it is that in which God will 
confine those who have consummated 
their enmity to Him» and hostility to 
those of their fellow-creatures, who 
have been made by His Spirit con- 
formable to Him; and by that confine- 
ment prevent their annoying those 
whom He ^all have redeemed ^and 
{daced in His future kingdom of peace, 
purity, and joy^ 

Ph. But I thought by your saying 
&at men were saved by going to 
Chrsst, you meant that men were to 

c2 
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be saved independent of any merit or 
demerit in them, and now you say men 
make their own helL 

Pa. I take an apple-tree and plant it 
in liiy garden : the goodness of the fniit 
is in proportion to the goodness of the 
culture. Those who go to Christ are 
moved so to do by the Spirit of God; 
and this Holy Spirit carries on tjre 
culture of their souls, till they are ripe 
for their place in the mansions of God. 
They who refuse the offer of salvation 
in Christ rebel against God, and fit 
themselves more and more, by <3on- 
tinual acts of rebellion, for the society 
of the Devil, who is declared to be the 
head rebel. It is obvious that the se- 
parate courses of the two classes must 
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produce opposite results, one of in- 
creased conformity, the other of in- 
creased opposition to God ; each its 
fitness for its different ultimate desti- 
nation, without being at all confounded 
mth their original starting point, to 
which your question applies. 

Ph. Since you mention the " Holy 
Spirit," let me ask you whether you 
can seriously maintain that absurd 
doctrine of the Trinity. 

Pa. Why do you stigmatize the 
doctrine with the epithet absurd, when 
it is obvious that you are not compe- 
tent to form a decision on the subject, 
since you have never examined it ? 

Ph. Well, I will appeal to your ho- 
nesty, whilst I make a strong demand 
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upon your justice not to betray me, 
when I ask you, if it is not repugnant 
to your common sense to be told you 
must believe or be damned, that one 
is three, and three are one. 

Pa. You need not fear my betray^ 
ing you, for your confession informs 
me of nothing that I did not know 
before : you are obviously a Socinian, 
as every man in Christendom is, whe- 
ther he avows it or not, who does not 
receive the truth of Scripture as it h 
therein declared. 

Ph. As far as I have been able to 
examine their writings and sermons, 
it appears to me, that the greater part 
of those, whom you call Evangelical, 
would be Sodnians if they had brains 
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enough to understand their own sys- 

teHi. 

Pa. That is very possible ; but the 
doctrine of the Trinity is like every 
other branch of truth, not an arbitrary 
fact, which may or may not be accord- 
ing to the will of a superior, but an 
eternally necessary truth, without which 
no revelation of the Deity whatever 
could be made, no one of the facts con* 
nected with man's salvation take place. 
For «etf-manifestation is, as I have 
already observed, the ultimate end of 
God in creation. 

Ph. You must explain this a little 
more minutely, if you please : what do 
you mean by no revelation of the Deity 
being able to be made, except by meanjs 
of a Trinity ? 
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Pa. That no one can see God, is a 
demonstrable proposition in science aS' 
well as a dictum of the Bible. The 
Father is the term employed to denote 
the foimtain of Deity, and the essential 
perfection of the Divine Essence. The 
Son is the expression of Deity,, the 
ejppress p^^f axruf of the Father's PerscNi. 
The Holy Spirit is the agent of Deity* 
Of the nature and mode of subsistence 
of the First Cause, no created intelli* 
gence can form any adequate idea, still 
less express such idea in words. You 
must not therefore bind me down to the 
rigid meaning of the terms I employ, 
when I endeavour to give you an illus* 
tration of what I mean by a simile 
taken from natural phenomena. The 
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aeeond person of the Trinity, who be- 
came incarnate, is called the Sun of 
Righteousness; this term Sun seems 
to Amiish me with a language from 
nature, by which to express the theolo- 
gical fact. The Sun is not the principle 
o£\ligbt and heat, nor do we know any 
thing of the nature of that principle, 
let it be called phlogiston, combustion, 
or by any other word you may prefer. 
The Sun is that which develops, mani* 
fests, or expresses that principle. Yet 
if the Sun was meant to communicate 
to the inhabitants of this globe any of 
its properties, some of those properties 
must be brought down to them, and 
they must have faculties, or organs, 
adapted for those properties to act 
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upon^ otherwise the existence of the 
Sun could be of no avail to them. 
Here, therefore, I see an analogy to 
the office of the Holy Spirit, which 
brings down to the minds and afFeo>- 
tions of men the knowledge of the 
Deity, who is manifested in the incar-* 
nate Son, as the rays of light and h^at 
bring down from the material Sun the 
manifestation of that principle. 

Ph. If I understand you aright, your 
argument would lead to the denial of 
the possibility of seeing or knowing 
God but in the person of the Son. 

Pa. You see the point exactly; and 
in further proof let me add, that in 
order to the Father being the eternal 
object of worship to all his creatures, 
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it is absolutely necessary that He should 
be incomprehensible. 

Ph. Waving this point for the pre- 
sent, how does the incarnation of the 
Son, or of the second person of the 
Godhead, connect itself necessarily with 
the i^lvation of man ? 

Pa. The union of deity brought up 
again from destruction, or from its de- 
stroyed state, the same creature which 
had been destroyed. It did not stop 
the course of the essentially necessary 
property of its destructibihty, for then 
matter would have been indestructible, 
L e. eternal; and the object is to show 
that there is nothing eternal ; nothing 
that was, and is, and will be, but God 
alone. 
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Ph. What satisfaction do you derive 
from the contemplation of the charac* 
ter of God ? 

Pa. All the satisfaction which it is 
possible for a sinfrQ creature to enjoy 
in the present state of things. 

Ph. Enter into a few particulars^ if 
you please. 

Pa. Such as a clear perception thart 
God is love; and that that love can 
only be manifested in harmony, and 
not at variance, with all his other attri- 
butes : that it is so manifested only in 
the person and work of Jesus Christ: 
that there it must be infinite: that 
therefore approaching him in that way, 
there is nothing for any human being 
to apprehend, let him be ever so wick- 
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ed: that as there is no happiness but 
in the participation and enjoyment of 
God himself, that there I shall have 
it : that God has promised to confer it 
in a dispensation yet to come ; and the 
hope of the eternal durability and glo- 
riousness of that makes me think but 
lightly of all things which can happen 
to me here, even the cnmibling to 
pieces of this aching body, looking for- 
ward to that which is to be revealed 
hereafter. 

Ph. I wish you would put upon 
paper the heads of this conversation, 
that I may think it over at leisure, for 
there is much that is worthy of con- 
sideration. 

Pa. I have no objection to do so. 
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provided you, in reading what is writ- 
ten, will not cavil at the expressions!, 
but get at the ideas which I mean to 
convey; and then if you can express 
my ideas in clearer language, I shall h^ 
much obliged to you. 

Ph. Perhaps you would give m^ 
leave to show it to a friend of vcme^ 
for I think it would meet some of his 
opinions very well. 

Pa. You had better recommend him 
to read some of our old divines, sud^ 
as Hooker, and Charnock. 

Ph. Oh no ; these old works will no 
more do for the present race of thinkers 
and reasoners, than the prescriptions 
we give in the hospitals will do for the 
hypochondriac patients of the west end 
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of the town. A physician there must 
be a tolerably good cook, or at least 
confectioner, to get on at all : and the 
Edinburgh Review has well said, that 
these are the days of pulp, and essence, 
and consommh; not of sirloins, and 
barons, and legs of mutton. So it is 
with the sciences; and our present 
conversation has contained so much 
in a short compass, that it is well 
adapted for the spirit and temper of 
the age. 

Pa. If people will not make leisure 
to read, they will still less make leisure 
to meditate; and without meditation 
there can be no more healthiness of 
mind, than there can be health of body 
without digestion. But you may take 
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the paper and do with it what you 
please. 

Ph. May I print it ? 

Pa. If you like. 
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